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ai. _ ‘DIVINE WoRsmIP. : image, outward gacrificesmpere offered as to- ~ 
Se The public worship of Almight God ‘is the kens or means of reconciliation, and were sub- - 
most solemn service in which the human mind | sequently authorized by the Mosaic law ; yet 
h. ean be engaged, and has always been regarded | these “carnal ordinances,” that “could not 
by the Society of Friends as a testimony of | make him that did the service perfect as per- 
ae primary importance. It is an open profession | taineth to the conscience,” -were only im- 
stior of our allegiance to the King of kings, an | posed until the time of reformation, and were 
und. acknowledgment of our dependence upon his | abrogated by the coming of Christ. His law 
evs, bouaty and protection, and a nece prepar- | is spiritual ; and his kingdom being established 
aoe ation for all other religious duties. It is only | in the hearts of his faithful followers, needs 
R. as we preserve our connection with the Great | not those outward symbols which pertained to 
alae Head of the Church, through the 4nvisible | the ritual of the legal dispensation. 
and eternal bond of the Spirit, that we can} God dwells not in temples made with hands, 
in grace and in the knowledge of our | neither is he worshipped with men’s hands, as 
roat. ford and Saviour Jesus Christ. though he needed anything. The sacrifice 
fec- He has left for all his disciples the gracious | which he requires is a contrite heart, and the 
— promise, “ Where two or three are gathered | smoke of the incense that ascends up before 
ally. together in my name, there am I in the midst | him is the prayers of the saints. 
of them.” It is alleged in defence of ceremonial ob- 
_ He is the true Shepherd and Bishop of | servances, ‘bea they are adapted to the weak- 
¥ souls, and according to the doctrine of George | ness of our nature, and serve to fix the atten- 
if. Fox, still maintained by the Society of Friends, | tion in time of public service. But there is 
ated Christ teaches his people himself, “‘ through | reason to apprehend that, by fixing the atten- 
riles the influence of his light, spirit and power.” | tion on that which is outward, they withdraw 
Oe. Tt cannot be su by an enlightened mind, | it from inward» and spiritual communion. 





that outward observances, have in themselves 
any efficacy to secure Divine favor. God looks 
at the heart, and regards with favor every 


Even the singing of hymns, or psalms, may 
have this tendency, especially when sung b 
persons to whose conditions they are not sep 


sigh that proceeds from a contrite spirit,— ed. The best among Christians are not -al- 
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ways in a state of preparation to engage in 
vocal supplication, or to sing the praises of 
God ; and for thode who are profane or indiffer- 
ent to spiritual things, to take an active part 
in this public service, is but a solemn mock- 
ery that must obstruct the great purpose of 
divine worship. 

“The Christian dispensation,” says Clark- 
son, “ requires that all worship should be per- 
formed in spirit and in truth.” It requires 
that no act of religion should take place, un- 
less the spirit influences an utterance ; and 
that no words should be used except they. are 
in unison with the heart. 

“ Now this cdincidence of spiritual impulse 
and feeling with this act, is not likely to bap- 
pen with public psalmody. It is not likely 
that all in the congregation will be impelled in 
the same -moment, toa spiritual song, or that 
all will be in the same mind or spirit which 
the words of the psalm describe. Thus, how 
few will be able to sing truly, with David, if 
the following verse should be brought before 
them, ‘as the heart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 

God !’ 

' To this may be added, that where men 
think about musical harmony, or vocal tunes 
in their worship, the amusement of the crea- 
ture will be so mixed up with it, that it cannot 
be a pure oblation of the spirit; and that 
those who think they can please the Divine 
Being by musicalgstruments, or the varied 
modulations of t a voices, must look up- 
on Him asa being with corporeal organs, sen- 
sible like:a,man of fleshly delights, and not 
as a spirit, who can only be pleased with the 
worship in spirit and in truth.”. 

The influence of music on the passions is 
undoubtedly great—but transient. It may be 
made to excite or to soothe them ; but it appears 
to have no power to effect their subjugation. 
Even the melody of David’s harp could only 
allay for awhile the evil spirit of Saul ; it had 
no power to subdue his inordinate affections, 
or to change his corrupt heart. The remarks 
made by Herschell, a converted Jew, on visit- 
ing his fatherland, seem appropriate to this 
subject. After showing the spiritual nature of 
Christian worship, he thus proceeds : 

“T firmly believe, that if we seek to affect 
the mind by the aid of architecture, painting or 
music, the impression produced by these ad- 
jancts is just so much subtracted from the 
worship of the unseen Jehovah. If the out- 
ward eye is taken up with material splendor, 
or forms of external beauty, the mind’s eye 
sees but little of ‘ Him who js invisible:’ the 
ear that is entranced with the melody of sweet 
sounds, listens not to the ‘still small voice’ by 
which the Lord makes his presence known.” 
The primitive Friends’were mostly persons 
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who had made a profession of religion in other 
churches. T} ey had experienced the unsatisfy- 
ing nature ofsordinances and worship perform. 
ed in the wil of man; their hearts panted for 
a nearer communion with God, and this they 
found by introversion of mind, and silent 
worship. They were frequently instructed by 
George Fox to “hold all their meetings in the 
power of God.” With this purpose they sat 
down together in silence, endeavoring to with- 
draw their thoughts from all earthly objects, 
and to attain that stillness of the soul iu which 
the impressions of Divine grace may be felt, 
and the voice of the true Shepherd distinguish. 
ed from the voice of the stranger. 

As we come under the sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit, our hearts are brought into 
communion with the Father and with the Sqn, 
and into fellowship one with another. It was 
said by the Divine Master, ‘“‘ whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in Heaven, 
the same is my brother and sister, and mother.” 
This holy relationship, which springs from the 
regenerating influence of Divine grace, is the 
most endearing tie that caf bind us to each 
other. When brought fully under its govern- 
ment, we shall feel bound to assemble otrselves 
together for the worship of our heavenly 
Father, not merely as a duty incumbent on us, 
but as the source of our highest aud purest en- 
joyment. While we acknowledge that Divine 
worship may be acceptably performed at our 
own firesides, or while our hands are employed 
in our usual avocations, yet we know by blessed 
experience that strength is afforded by the 
presence and sympathy one of another, when 
we meet together in the right spirit, for the 
public worship of God. It is then the live 
coals that had been scattered are brought into 
mutual influence, increasing the glow and 
warmth of devotion; then the living stones 
are brought together of which the temple of 
the Lord is built, where his holy iofluence 
and presence are felt, and his pure worship 
known t6 our unspeakable joy.* 





ALonE with Gop.—There is a sublimity in 
silence and solitude. Alone!* How still the 
air! The city sleeps in silence. No voice, no 
footstep, nothing but the whispers of the night. 
How still it is! .The stars wink at each other, 
but utter no words. The moon travels on her 
course, but is silent Night! How grand the 
scene. My soul thrills as I contemplate. The 
world is hushed and I am alone—alone with 
God ! 





“Tr is a great matter for a man to learn how 
te rest himself without being idle, 2ud to make 
his necessary repose subservient to the glory of 
God !” 


* Epistle of Balt. Yearly Mecting, 1851. 
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“ We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.”—Romans viii. 28. 


the moment, it will prompt her to shed upon 
that spirit only the purest influences, to cast 
around it the light of a good example, to en- 
This was the Apostle’s testimony. We are| courage it by gentleness and forbearance to 
not to infer from it, that he who loves the] perfect frankness, to watch the unfolding of 
Lord is to be exempt from afflictions, or not | capacities that are infinite for good or evil ; and 
subject to temptations. These are the lot of| never to weary in her God-appointed tasks. 
humanity. But, as the honey bee gathers un-| 0, whata world might this become, if women 
mixed sweets from poisonous flowers, so he] were true to their work, if with the name of 
whose trust is centered on God gathers good| mother were blended in the child’s thoughts 
even from amid very adverse circumstances. | firmness tempered with gentleness, truth open 
Neither are we to consider that afflictions only | as the day, patience that never wearies, bearing 
are thus adverse; for perhaps no situation in| testimony at all times toa love, not without 
life needs more abundantly the preservative of | expression in words, but showing itself deeper 
Christian watchfulness, than what may be| than words can portray. What a veil of sane- 
termed worldly prosperity; but, even with | tity were this falling upon the head of wa 

such surroundings, “all things will work te-| childhood, what a restraint when temptation in 
gether for good to those, who love the Lord,” | a thousand forms assails the untried heart. 

and whose hope the Lord is. But how often in the place of this are mani- 










This truth will be realized in proportion as | fested impatience and fretfulness, and how often* 


we keep close to the strengthening influence of | is deceit used to smooth over a present diffi- 
Divine Grace, which is shed forth in, every| culty! Positive falsehoods are sometimes re- 
soul; for this power, which is no other than] sorted to, but not long is the clear mind of 
the life of God, manifested in man, will as-| childhood thus betrayed. One exposure, and a 
suredly prove sufficient to sustain, under what- | poison is instilled into that innocent soul that 
ever affliction may befall us, and also be as a| may work its ruin. If the parent can do this, 
shield of defence against those temptations, | how readily the child slips into the fatal error, 
which assail the mind in seasons of outward | shielding itself behind the pernicious precedent. 
: Think of this, you to whom are committed 
. This sacred influence acts 9s a holy balance | these unsullied souls, and who wish, whatever 
—a blessed equalizer. It raises the depressed | your practice may be, that they may arrive unto 
——it brings down the exalted—it softens our| perfection. Set not this standard for them, 
afflictions—it moderates our transports, and | however, unless resolv lead the way, for 
heightens our true enjoyments. It is even asa| all know but teo well howmuch more potent is 
wall of defence on the right hand and on the | example than precept. . 
left; for while it reveals to us, in times of trial,| If the parent be not truthful how can she 
an almighty Arm, that has never yet failed to| speak of truth’s solemn obligations ‘upon her 
sustain the dependent spirit, it rests as a bless-| child? If she yields to bursts of passion or the 
ed defence over against the glories of this | temptation to fretfulness and impatience, how is 
present world, when there might be danger of | she to teach self-restraint to the little being at 
our affections being unduly centered thereupon. | her knee? If she forget God in her daily life 
It is good then, to stay the mind on God,|and conversation, how can she hope her child 
who being ever present, manifests Himself as| will remember Him? 
an all-sufficient helper in every needful time.}| Must not the parent become what she would 
Let us try the matter for ourselves and see if| wish her child to be when the little one no 
we can experimentally adopt the language of | longer lies upon her bosom or clings to her pro- 
the Apostle, “ We know that all things will|tecting hand? She must lead the way in 
work together for good to those who love God.” | which she would have her child to tread. 
\ J. We all wish for those we love, moral ané 
2d mo. 22, 1864. spiritual elevation, with perfection for the end 
— and aim. We know not where to limit virtue 
“ And this also we wish, even your perfection” | short of that, nor would we have the standard 
As the mother bends over the cradle of her} lowered, for Christ himself proposed it to our 
child, exulting in its beauty and in the promise } exertion, thus affording to our limitless faculties 
of its future, if she be a wise as well as loving} a limitless field. We cannot set it lower if we 
woman, what thought takes precedence of all| would, without violating the sanctity of Hig 
others? Is it not that her little one may grow | commands, and who that has commenced the 
into perfection? That through all life’s trials | work of moral regeneration does not thank Him 
and temptations its soul may walk clear of stain, | for the privilege of aspiring so high? 
and go home to its Father in heaven, more}: Let no one underrate the importance of a 
beautiful, even, than it came from His hands? | timely word to him whose feet are fain to 
If this yearning be more than the emotion of|astray. Gently and lovingly be that warning 
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word expressed, but let no one fear to utter it 
if actuated by holy love and fear. It may seem 
* like water spilled :on sand, but it may find a 
seed of good waiting only for the refreshing 
drop to waken into life, and that good plant 
‘may grow till it displace the evil, who shall 
tell? 
At all events it is a holy work thus to blend 
precept with example, and lead the way into 
ection; and the sweet consciousness of 
aving done so will soften the bitterest pangs of 
mortal sorrow, brighten the darkest hours, 
soothe the sharpest pain and make life a per- 
petual thanksgiving and oblation.—NV. ZL. Far- 
mer. 





Exrract From A Lerrer.—What would 
sincere dedication and submission in a few in- 
dividuals do in your meeting. How would ex- 
ample strengthen and encourage others to come 
forward, who are halting between two opinions ; 
and whilst they hesitate, weakness besets, and 
probably. increases; whereas, if faithfulness 
were yielded to the manifestations of truth on 
the mind, how would the divine arm support 
and sustain ; how would strength be afforded to 
walk steadily forward, perhaps with feeble and 
diffident, but with safe and peaceful steps. Oh! 
the exceeding preciousness of early dedication, 
of early submitting the creaturely will to the 
discoveries of duty. Inasmuch as the Almighty 
is the fountain of happiness, the more we look 
to Him for ee safe guidance, the 
more likely we are @ arrive at this fountain ; 
and I believe He is dealing with those who 
early make.Him their choice, in condescending 
loving kindness, I believe He gives them to 
experience his fatherly care over them; and 
every now and then gives them some proof, 
that it is well for them that they have trusted 
in Him.— Wm. Grover. 





EXTRACTS FROM “MY MOTHERS’ MEETINGS,” 
(Continued from page 812.) _ 
MEETING THE FIFTH. 

GEBERF ULNESS ,—DISCIPLINS,-——-NEATNESS,—ORDER, 
Closely connected with ‘cheerfulness and 
useful industry, are habits of neatness and 
cleanliness of person. Mothers do not alwafs 
think enough of the great benefit it is to their 
girls to have been early accustomed to neat- 
ness, and how very much it may be the means 
of helping them on in life. Upon their first 
going out into the world as servants, what a 
t recommendation it is, that they have been 
brought up in a neat and decent home; it 
often makes all the difference between their 
obtaining a respectable and good situation, or 
one of common drudgery, which it is very diffi- 
eult afterwards to rise from, and often keeps 
them in an inferior ition for life,—not un- 
frequently their hale uaincien being lowered 
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in consequence. I fear some mothers think 
about neatness still less for their boys. If a 
lad is‘only clean and neat, though his clothes 
may be ever so coarse and homely;a tidy patch 
is no discredit to him. On once picking up a 
newspaper, I was struck with these words, 
“Don’t be ashamed, my lad, if you have a 
patch on your elbow, it speaks well for your 
mother.” A neat patch on a working-dress 
especially indicates the good qualities in the 
housewife, the wearer, and the article so mended. 
Never be ashamed of a patch. In respect to 
dress, be ashamed of nothing but unnecessary 
dirt and slovenliness. If your clothes are as 
clean and neatly put on as circumstances admit 
of, no one whose esteem is worth having either 
loves or respects you the less because they are 
coarse or homely. I once met with such a 
very nice and touching anecdote of a very poor 
mother’s beautiful training, and the excellent 
and prosperous effects that resulted from it, 
that I should like to tell it you for your en- 
couragement. ‘‘In a recent conversation with 
a wealthy merchant, he remarked that what- 
ever he had acquired was owing, in a great 
measure, to the fact that his mother had brought 
him up to be neat when a boy. His story is as 
follows :—‘ When I was six years old, my father 
died, leaving nothing to my mother but the 
charge of myself and two younger sisters. 
After disposing of all the household furniture 
that she could possibly spare, she took two 
small upper rooms in a back street, and there, 
by her needle, contrived in some way to support 
us in cémfort. Frequently, however, I remem- 
ber that our supper consisted simply of a slice 
of bread, seasoned by hunger and rendered in- 
viting by the neat manner in which our repast 
was served, our table being always spread with 
a cloth, which, like my mother’s heart, seemed 
ever to preserve a snow-white purity.’ Wiping 
his eyes, the merchant continued,—‘ Speaking 
of those days reminds me of the time when we 
sat down to the table one evening, and my 
mother having asked the blessing of our Hea- 
venly Father on her little defenceless ones in 
tones of tender path>s, she divided the little 
remvant of her only loaf into three pieces, 
placing one on each of our plates, but reserv- 
ing none for herself. I stole round to her 
side, and placed my portion before her, and 
was about to tell her that I was not hungry, 
when a flood of tears burst from her eyes, and 
she clasped me to her bosom. Our meal was 
left untouched; we sat up late that night, but 
what we said I cannot tell. I know that my 
mother talked to me more as a companion than 
a child, and that when we knelt down to pray, 
I consecrated myself to the Lord, and to serve 
my mother. But,’ said he, ‘ this is not telling 
you how meatness made my fortune. It was 
some time after this, that my mother found an 
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advertisement in the newspaper for an errand- 
boy, in a large house of business. Without 
being necessitated to wait to have my clothes 
mended, for my mother always kept them in 
perfect order, and although on close inspection 
they bore traces of more than one patch, yet 
on the whole they had a very respectable ap- 
pearance; without waiting to comb my hair, 
for I was obliged to observe from earliest youth 
the most perfect neatness in every respect, my 
Another at once sent me to see if I could obtain 
. the situation. With a light step I started, as 
I had a long time wished my mother to allow 
me to do something to assist her. My heart 
beat fast, I assure you, as I turned into the 
wide street, and made my way along to the 
number my mother had given me. 1 summoned 
all the courage I could muster; stept briskly 
in, found my way to the office, and made known 
the reason of my calling. The merchant 
siniled, and told me yl was not the first who had 
applied. However, he asked me some ques- 
tions, and the.result was that I entered his 
employment, first as an errand-boy, then as a 
clerk, afterwards as his partner until his de- 
cease, when he left me the whole business, 
stock, &c. After I had been in his service 
some years, he told me the reason he had chosen 
me in preference to other applicants, was be- 
cause of the general neatness of my person. 
To this simple circumstance of the good train- 
ing of my mother, has probably been owing 
the greater part of my success in life.’ ” 
Though such great prosperity of circumstan- 
ces can only very seldom occur, yet in the or- 
dinary and every-day events of life, neatness 
and cleanliness of person can never be without 
their recommendation and reward; and so 
much rests with the mother to inculcate these 
habits, by example as well as by precept, in 
very early life, that it is scarcely possible to 
say too much about them. Even a very little 
child, accustomed to be neat and tidy, is made 
uncomfortable when it feels that it is not so; 
while one who is used to be neglected, is al- 
ways deficient in the sense and appreciation of 
neatness. And what can we expect from such 
when they grow up, but that they will continue 
in the same habits in which they were trained? 
Then to neatness naturally belongs order, 
another indispensable qualification and valuable 
help in all stations of life. In servants it is 
very commonly called method, and you know 
what a great recommendation that is in service. 
A mistress will take greatly into account a 
“young girl’s having had an orderly mother’s 
training; and though she may be deficient in 
her knowledge of many things, a good deal will 
be overlooked at first, if only she has method. 
I have known many servants who are really de- 
sirous of doing their best, and of giving satis- 
faction, but who are so deficient in precision 
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and in order in their work, that it takes 6ff 
greatly from their value ; “nd what often adds 
to the difficulty is, that not having been ac- 
customed to it when young, they seem really 
at a loss to understand what is meant by good 
order afterwards; and if you shew and tell 
them a thing should be otherwise, they are 
quite unable to see the difference, and conse- 
quently require to be told the same thing over 
and over again, with some feeling, as if they 
were being found fault with, without occasion. 

I could say much more to you about the 
great advantages of order for every one and 
everything, for it enters, or rather should en- 
ter, into all the affairs of life, and has very 
much to do with making a family thrifty or 
unthrifty. It often gives me actual pain when 
I enter a cottage and see all sorts of things 
heaped in confusion together,—articles of 
wearing apparel, clean and dirty—soiled tracta © 
—even. broken food, and what not, muddled 
up, evidencing no clearing out for weeks and 
months at atime. It is impossible that the 
most can be made of things when allowed to 
remain in such disorder ; but a loss of time, of 
temper, comfort and thrift, inevitably attends 
such deficiencies. 

I am happy to say there are bright ex- 
ceptions; aud may you, dear mothers, every 
one, not only be patterns to your own families, 
but to all your neighbors, rich and poor; re- 
membering what I have read to you in a little 
tract called, “ Use the Means, and trust to God 
for the Blessing,”—about the rings which are 
formed in the water; how, when:the water was 
quite smooth, the children liked to throw one 
stone, only one, right into the centre of the 
pond, and then there came a little ring, and 
then another, and another, to any extent that 
the pond would admit of, or the eye could fol- 
low. Itis even said that a ripple occasioned 
by casting a stone, or by any other cause, on 
one shore of the ‘great Atlantic Ocean which 
separates our country from America, must be 
felt on the other side. I recite these as instan- 
ces of influence ; that we can never know how 
far the influence of a single act extends; and 
which is always being exerted, though often 
unintentionally, one over another. 

The effects of religious influence are striking- 
ly exemplified in the accounts we have of the 
condition of the community who were employed 
at the Hartley Colliery, where the terrible 
accident occurred nearly two years ago, about 
which most of you, no doubt, heard at thetime, 
when so many brave men and youths were en- 
tombed alive; and husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, on the morn- 
ing of that fatal day, were so unexpectedly 
parted from each other for the last time on 
earth. It was an event that called forth the 
most wide-spread sympathy throughout the 



























































































































































































































































land, from the then sorrowing Queen on the 
throne, for the recent loss of the Prince Con- 
sort, to the humblest cottager. What added 
greatly to the affecting interest of the terrible 
catastrophe, was the known general good 
character of that colony of miners. The affec- 
tionate manner in which they were not unused 
to take leave of their wives and little ones, 
when they left them in the mornings for their 
laborious underground toil, was especially 
spoken of afterwards, as being one of the great- 
est consolations, both to the distracted wives 
and mothers in their overwhelming bereave- 
ment, an® to many an agonized and dismayed 
heart in that horrible gloom of a living grave. 

-“Mapy of you will have seen Newman Hall’s 
little tract, entitled, “ Death in the Coal-pit.” 
In. 8peaking of the miners, he says,—‘ We 
have been told that the population at Hartley 
is remarkable for sobriety, and that there is 
not a public-house within a mile and a quarter.” 
Some of these men were class-leaders and local 
preachers among the Primitive Methodists, and 
they were mostly a well-todo; orderly, and 
happy community. Although the first burst of 
this awful calamity, by which their families 
were suddenly deprived of 120 strong-armed 
earners of their daily bread, was none the less 
heart-rending to survivors,—yet how very dif- 
ferent were their subsequent reflections, what 
sources of lasting consolation and support were 
theirs, compared with what must have beon 
the case, had their lives been passed in indif- 
ference or disagreement, in disorder or inso- 
briety, and in habitual neglect of religious du- 
ties; with those other habits of waste, of vice, 
and of ungoverned passions, which invariably 
follow to a greater or less extent in the same 
train. Even though our conduct in other 
things may be outwardly decorous, and we may 
pass for observers of religion, yet in the Gene- 
ral Epistle of James, we read,—“If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridlelh 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
this man’s religion isvain.”” I should like you 
to read the whole of the General Epistle of 
James; it contains so much that applies to our 
every-day life and conduct. 

(To be continued.) 





SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 806.) ° 

I proceed to another important means of 
Self-culture, and this is the control of the 
animal appetites. To raise the moral and in- 
tellectual nature, we must put down the ani. 
mal. Sensuality is the abyss in which very 
many souls are plunged and lost. Among the 
most prosperous classes, what a vast amount of 
intellectual life is drowned in luxurious ex- 
cesses. It is one great curse of wealth, that it 
is used to pamper the senses; and among the 
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poorer classes, though luxury is wanting, yet a 
gross feeding often prevails, under which 
the spirit is whelmed. It is a sad sight to 
walk through our streets, and to see how many 
countenances bear marks of lethargy and a 
brutal coarseness, induced by unrestrained in- 
dulgence. Whoever would cultivate the soul, 
must restrain the appetites. I am not an ad- 
vocate for the doctrine, that animal food was 
not meant for man; but that this is used 
among us to excess, that as a people we should 
gain much in cheerfulness, activity and buoy- 
ancy of mind, by less-gross and stimulating 
food, I am strongly inclined to beljeve. Above 
all, let me urge on those, who would bring out 
and elevate their higher nature, to abstain from 
the use of spirituous liquors. This bad habit 


is distinguished from all others by the ravages. 


it makes on the reason, the intellect ; and this 
effect is produced toa mournful extent, even 
when drunkenness is estaped. Nota few men, 
called temperate, and who have thought them- 
selves such, have learned, on abstaining from 


the use of ardent spirits, that fur years their 3 
minds had been clouded, impaired by moderate ~ 


drinking, without their suspecting the ivjury. 


Multitudes in this city are bereft of half their” 


intellectual energy, by a degree of indulgence 
which passes for ipnocent. Of all the foes of 
the working class, this is the deadliest. Noth- 
ing has done more to keep down this class, to 
destroy their self-respect, to rob them of their 
just influence in the community, to render 
profitless the means of improvement within 
their reach, than the use of ardent spirits as a 
drink. They are called on to withstand this 
practice, as they regard their honor, and would 
take their just place in society. They are un- 
der solgmn obligations to give their sanction to 
every effort for ‘its suppression. They ought 
to regard as their worst enemies, (though unin- 
tentionally such,) as the enemies of their rights, 
dignity, and influence, the men who desire to 
flood city and country with distilled poison. I 
lately visited a flourishing village, and on ex- 
pressing to one of. the respected inhabitants the 
pleasure I felt in witnessing so many signs of 
progress, he replied, that one of the causes of 
the prosperity I witnessed was the disuse of 
ardent spirits by the people. And this refor- 
mation we may be assured wrought something 
higher than outward prosperity. In almost 
every family so improved, we cannot doubt 
that the capacities of the parent for intellec- 
tual and moral improvement were enlarged, and 
the means of education made* more effectual to 
the child. I call on working men to take hold 
of the cause of temperance as peculiarly their 

cause. These remarks are the more needed, 

in consequence of the efforts made far and 
wide, to annul at the present moment a recent 
law for the -suppression of the sale of ardent 
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spirits in su¢h quantities as favor intemperance. 
I know, that there are intelligent and good 
men, who’sbelieve, that, in enacting this law, 
government transcended its limits, Tett its true 

th, and established a precedent for legislative 
interference with all our pursuits and pleasures. 
No ohe here looks more jealously on govern- 
ment than myself. But I maintain, that this 
is a case which stands by itself, which can be 
confounded with no other, and on which go- 
vernment from its very nature and end is pecu- 
liarly bound to act. Let it never be forgotten, 
that the great end of government, its highest 
function, is, not to make roads, grant charters, 
originate improvements, but to prevent or re- 
press crimes against individual rights and 
social order. For this end it ordains a penal 
code, erects prisons, and inflicts fearful punish- 
ments. Now if it be true, that a vas propor- 
tion of the crimes, which government is institu- 
ted to prevent and repress, have their origin 
in the use of ardent spirits; if our poor-houses, 
work-houses, jails, and penitentiaries are *ten- 
 -anted ina great degree by those, whose first 
and chief impulse to crime came from the dis- 
tillery and dram-shop; if murder and theft, the 
most fearful outrages on property and life, are 
most frequently the issues and consummation 
of intemperance, is not government bound to 
restrain by legislation the vending of the stim- 
ulus to these terrible social wrongs? Is go- 
vernment never to act as a parent, never to re- 
move the causes or occasions of wrong doing? 
Has it but one instrument for repressing crime, 
namely, public, infamous punishment, an evil 
only inferior to crime? Is government a 
usurper, docs it wander beyond its sphere, by 
imposing restraints on,an article, which does 
no imaginable good, which ean plead no bene- 
fit conferred on body or mind, which unfits the 
citizen for the discharge of his duty to his coun- 
try, and which, above dil, stirs up men to the 
_ perpetration of most of the crimes, from which 
it is the higliest and most solemn office of go- 
vernment to protect society ? 

(To be continued.) 


— —- -+~.ee + - 


For Friends’ Intelligence. 


I was for many years a subscriber for 
“ Friends’ Intelligencer,’’—have been an atten- 
tive reader of it, almost from its first publica- 
tion, and have taken more inéerest in its dissem- 
ination among the families of Friends than in 
any other periodical ; believing it suited to the 
wants of the Society, and that it was adapted 
to the different degrees of moral, scientific, 
and religious culture of young and old. I 
still thind:, that the principles of truth which 
we profess, have been transmitted through its 
pages, with a consistency very creditable to 
those concerned in the work. And I wish 
their encouragement. 
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But, in the No. for Ist mo. 30th, 1864, a 
commupication, purporting to be, ‘“‘ Some Last 
Words of Amos Gilbert,” arrested my attention. 
I was ignorant of his name, or history, until 
I saw it in “the circular.” There was much 
contained in this, which gave evidence that he 
was not only a man of intellectual attainments, 
but a strictly moral, and valuable member of 
the community ; yet, we must not overlook 
error—for he himself observes, these “ hints, 
or way-marks,” are “ not so much to direct in 
the right way, as to point out diverging paths.” 
But to me it has appeared necessary, that, in 
the midst of diverging paths the igquiring 
mind should be rightly directed. 

I will now quote what seems to me most ob- 
jectionable. we 

‘“‘T passed through a painful ordeal in early 
manhood, wrestling for the dlessing without suc- 
cess.” From this, and some other expressions 
in regard to his religious experience, I am in- 
clined to think he stopped short of the standard 
of truth, the teachings of the Bible, and the ex- 
perience of many who were and are as shining 
lights, and way-marks, in their day. This 
“blessing” the patriarch Jacob wrestled for, - 
and was signally crowned with success. “j said 
not unto the seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in 
vain.” “They who seek me early shall jind 
me,” and “ He that cometh to meTI will in - 
no wise cast off.” Truly there are many great, 
and precious promises to those who are willing 
to take the Lord for their portion. These have 
the promise of the life that now is, and that 
which is to come. 

I greatly desire that we may féave no stum- 
bling blocks in the way of those who come after. 
us; rather, let the fruit of our experience, like 
the grapes from the “ brook of Eschol,” be an 
incentive to press forward, and in Joshua’s and 
Caleb’s spirit, encourage to gird on the spirit- 
ual armor, in the assurance of faith, that, with 
an invincible helper, ‘‘ we shall be able” to 
subdue our soul’s enemies. R. H 

Richmond, Ind., 2d mo. 10th, 1864. 


COSTUME. 


In the year 1523, Luther laid aside the 
monk’s costume, and thenceforth dressed ac- 
cording to the fashion of the world. He chose 
black clothes, and consequently that color 
has become the fashion of the clergy. His 
reason for choosing this color was this: the 
Elector of Saxony took an interest in him, and 
now and then sent him a piece of black cloth, 
being at that time the court fashion, and be- 
cause Luther preferred it; so his scholars 
thought it would become them to wear the 
same color as their master. From that time 
black has been the color most worn by the 
clergy. 

The clergy are now generally distinguished 
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from others by the white cravat, though many 
of them are laying it aside. This distinction 
was unknown fifty years ago, when all gentle- 
men, especially the young, except mariners, 
wore white cravats. A black necktie or cravat 
was the badge of the seafaring men. When 
the fashion of wearing white cravats changed, 
the glergy did not take pains to change with 
it, but kept on, in the old way, as some few 
steadfast laymen have also done. 

The peculiar dress of the Quakers, or Friends, 
originated in the samme way. The founders of 
the sect neither invented nor prescribed a cos- 
tume as a badge of membership, as some sup- 
pose. The broad brimmed hat, the drab color- 
ed cloth, and the single-breasted and strdight- 
collared coat were then generally worn in Eng- 
land by the sober citizens of the middle class 
in the country. Fashions soon changed, and 
have been changing ever since, while Quakers 
have. simply kept on, ia the old way. The 
court dress, too, in respect to the cut of the 
coat, has, like the Quaker’s, remained the same. 
Hence, also, the straight collar is still worn in 


’ the naval and military service of Great Britain 


and the United States, and by the police of the 
city of New York. Quaker, court, naval, and 
military steadfastness have alike withstood the 
change.—Ez. Paper. 

—_—_—_—_—_—___ OOo 
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Norrce 7, Orry- Susscripers.—The new 
post-office law requirés, that a two cent stamp be 
placed on each paper sent by mail within the 
city limits. : 

In such cases, the expense thus incurred will 
be charged in addition to the usual subscription 
price. Those who would avoid this expense, 
can have their paper left by our carrier at any 
place which they may designate within his 
limits. 





Frrenps’ Socrat Lyceum.—The attendance 
on the evening of the 22nd ult. was unusually 
large. Many interesting remarks were made 
by several members, on the subject introduced 
to our notice, by the lecture of the evening, 
which brought prominently into view the im- 
portance of cultivating our mental powers. 

One of the strong points of the lecture was, 
that the power of man for usefulness, depends 
less upon the force of his native abilities, than 
upon his cultivation of them. As, for instance, a 
man may be naturally gifted with strong mental 
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powers, ) having, it may be, even the five talents) 
but, if he should rest here, depending upon 
what, he has thus received, making no effort 
to improve them, his power for usefulness 
among his fellows may .fall very far short of 
that possessed by one, who, though much less 
highly gifted by nature, has endeavored to train 
the one talent, and fit it for action. In corrob- 
oration of what was said, touching this point, 
several self-made men were instanced. 

Allusion was also made to the importance of 
cultivating in children a habit of close observa- 
tion, a concentration of thought, and the power 
of expressing their thoughts. We wére told, 
that the power of one mind over anothier, con- 
sisted no®only in the amount of mental power 


possessed, but also in the ability to give it ex-: 


pression. 


Many interesting questions were propounded . 


for answer next week and those offered last 
week were interestingly debated. 

In the 50th number of the present volume, 
we published the memorial of the Representa- 
tive Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
to the Congress of the United States, on the 
subject of Military Requisitions. 

The delegation of Friends who presented the 
memorial had a satisfactory interview with the 
President, in; which it is understood, he ex- 
pressed the desire that the law should be so 
modified as to, meet the conscientious feelings 
of Friends and other non-conbatants. 

Since that time the Enrolment Bill has pass- 
ed both houses of Congress, and having been 
signed by the President, is now the law of the 
land. ° 

The following provision, introduced by the 
Military Committee of the Senate, was intended 
to meet the cage of those who cannot conscien- 
tiously engage in military services. 

“ Members of religious denominations, who 
shall, by oath or affirmation, declare that they 
are conscientiously opposed to the bearing of 
arms, and who are prohibited from doing so by 
the rules and articles of faith and practice of 
such religious denomication, shall, when draft- 
ed into the military service, be considered non- 
combatants, and shall be assigned by the Secre- 
tary of War to duty in the hospitals, or to the 
eare of freedmen, or shall pay the sum of three 
hundred dollars, to be applied to the benefit of 
the sick and wounded soldiers. Provided, 
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That no person shall be entitled to the benefit 
of this section unless his declaration of consci- 
entious scruples against bearing arms shall be 
supported by satisfactory evidence that his de- 
portment has been uniformly consistent with 
such declaration.” 


This provision in the law does not fully meet 
the conscientious convictions of many of those 
whom it was intended to relieve,—but the 
kindness and consideration extended to Friends 
by the officers of the Government, and many 
prominent members of Congress, and the de- 
sire to thet their views in this respect, should 
call forth the grateful acknowledgments of the 
mémbérs of the Society. 


————_—— 48 

Drep, on 5th day, the 29th of 10th m , 1863, 
at the residence of his parents, in Fulton township, 
Lancaster connty, Pa., of pneumonia, Lewis Smep- 
LBr, son of Joel and Martha Smedley, aged 23 years. 


——, on 5th day evening, the 5th of 11th month, 
- 1863, of typhoid fever, Mantua, wife of Joel Smed- 
ley, aged 58 years, of Fulton township, Lancaster 
county. 


——, on 7th day morning, the 26th of 12th month, 
1863, of typhoid fever, at the residence of Joel 
Smedley, in Fulton township, Lancaster county, 
Any Witpmay, aged 56 years, late of Attleboro’, 
Bucks county. Her remains were removed to the 
residence of Joshua K. Wildman, Bensalem town- 
ship, Bucks county, and were interred in Friends’ 
burying-ground at Byberry on 4th day, the 30th of 
12th month. The subject of this last notice had 
left her home to assist in taking care of her sister, 
Martha Smedley, and family, when she was taken 
with the same disease, which in nine weeks termi- 
nated in death. 


——, jon the 3d of Ist month, 1864, Exizasera 
Eastscen, in the 83d year of her age, relict of the 
late David Eastburn; for many years an elder of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 12th of 2d month, 1864, at Harrison, 
West Chester county, N. Y., of consumption, Epwarp 
M. Titton, in the 22d year of his age, son of Mellis 
§. and Rachel C. Tilton. 


—, at his residence, at Conshohocken, Penna., 
on the 14th of 2d month, 1864, Cuartes Jongs, in 
his 52d year. He was a member of Gwynned Monthly 
Meetiog. The deceased was a kind son, and an 
affectionate husband and father. He possessed a 
heart that was ever ready to assist the poor and 
, needy; and many of his benevolent acts will long 
be remembered. 


, Suddenly, on 23d of 2d month, 1864, Ciin- 
row Gituixcsam, in his 40th year; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

LE 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Lisgary Association oF Frienps, of 
Philadelphia, will be held in the Library Room, on 
Fourth-day evening next, the 9th inst., at eight 
o’clock. JacuB.M. Exuis, Clerk. 
ee ee 
Wantep.—A young man to teach a Colored School 
in thiscity: salary $625. Address Dillwyn Parrish, 
800 Arch Street, or Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Franklin 
aod Willow Street. 


Ss 
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A Meeting of the Association of Friends for the Re- 
lief of the Suffering Poor, (with fuel,) will be held 
this (7th day) evening, at 7} o'clock, at Race St. 


Jos. M. Truman, Jn., Clerk. 


Meeting House.. 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee for pro- 
moting subscriptions to Friends’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, will be held on 6th day morning, 11th inst., 
at 11 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting House. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jn., Clerk. 
—_———6 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Please correct a typographical error which occur- 
red in last number. Susan H. Clark, (and not Black, 
as there spelled,) was the writer of one of the letters 
quoted from, referring to the condition of the Freed- 
men near Fortress Monroe. The box of clothing 
has been received, and of which something more 
may be said in the future. J. M. Be 


Tue following amount has been received by 
“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia for 
the Relief of the Freedmen,” from Friends in 
the country, since 2d month, 18th. 


Friends of Millville Columbia County, 
Pennsylvania, - - - > 
Friends of Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Harford Co., Maryland, - 

A. L. H., London Grove, - Ye 
Friends and others of Radnor Prepara- 
tive Meeting, - - -. = 
Friends and others of Mullica Hill and. 
Upper Greenwich, - =, “+ 82.00 
Subscriptions in money shonld be sent to 
the Treasurer, MarncareT A. &ascom, 1028 
Arch Street. rer et 
Donations in Goods to Atrrep H. Love, 
212 Chestnut Street. 
All communications should be addressed to 
Harriet E. Srockxy, Cor. Sec., 1017 Cherry 


Street. 
2nd month 25th, 1864. 


$24.00" 


55.00, 
10.00 


THe Treasurer of “ Friends’ Association for 
the aid and elevation of the Freedmen” ae- 
knowledges the receipt of the following sums 
from Ist month-18th, to this date : 


Collections made in the City, - 
Subscriptions by Friends of Trenton 
New Jersey, “ee 
Proceeds of a Lecture delivered at 
Trenton, N. J., - - - - 
Contributed by a Friend of Middle- 
town, Del., - : - - 
Contributed by a Friend of Lancaster 
ith -;..« $18 
Contributed by Members of Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting, - - 
Contributed by Members of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting, - - ~- 


$2924.00 
80.00 
55.90 
40.00 
20.00 
108.00 
60.00 
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Contributed by Members of London 





versal : we see them alike in the dwellings of 




























Grove Monthly Meeting, - - 234.25) the rich and the poor; in the workman’s shop, 
Contributed by Members of Camden in the window of the busy factory, peeping 

Monthly Meeting, Del, - - 60.00] intothe poor man’s window, and trellised round 
Contributed by Members of West the abode of the rich. 


Chester Preparative Meeting, - 50.00 
Contributed by Members of Bart 
Preparative Meeting, - - - 386.00 


Yet with all this love for flowers, there is 
very little knowledge of culture. 

A plant ‘is a living being; it drinks and 
breathes; it is sensitive as the most delicate 
constitution to changes of temperature, and ex- 
tremes of cold and heat; its tissues are as deli- 
cate as any in nature; it has wants, which 
must be attended to as they arise, and neglect 
is sure to result in disease or death. There 
are two extremes in plant culture, as — 
pursued : the plants are either starved to dea 
or overfed; the result is the same, whether 
caused by neglect or kindness. 

We tigre often heard wonder expressed at 
the beauty of some plant grown in the poor 
man’s patlor—a beauty which those of his 
wealthy neighbor do not attain. The reason is 
simple: in the one case, the wants are well pro- 
vided for ; in the other, they are neglected or 
oversupplied. 

A plant, or a stand of flowers, is a constant 
source of pleasure in a room ; it is a spring of 
sunshine, and its silent influence makes all the 
household more cheerful and better. 

We would have flowers in every house, for 
their sunny light, for their cheeriul teaching, 
for their insensibly ennobling influence. 

“ But they are so much trouble!” exclaims 
one. Granted, dear madam. But has your 
experience thus far in life failed to teach you 
that all the good things of God come but from 
our own exertions? Are they not the dearer 
to us because we have labored to bring them 
home ? 

“ But flowers in a room are so unhealthy !” 
exclaims the nervously sensitive. 

By no means. “ Do they not exhale poison- 
ous gases?” Butslightly; and never can the 
few plants you would have produce enough to 
be hurtful. 

a smallest lamp burning in your bed-room 
will poison the air by abstracting its oxygen, 
more than a whole bay window full of plants. 

There are, however, two other considerations 
which should not be overlooked—the effect of 
powerful perfumes from flowers, which, being, 
in some cases, such as tuberoses, many orchids, 
&e., given off very powerfully by night, may 
cause headache by impregnating the air; and 
the dampness, which is exhaled from plants in 

ots. 

What, however, ean be easier than the rem- 
edy, in the former case? Simply remove the 
blooming plants from the room at night. 

And in the latter, the dampness wi'l hardly 
be perceptible from any number of pots one 
would be likely to have in a single room. 


Teal, <5 e+ 9808815 


; M. Saunpers, 7reasurer. 
Philadelphia, 24 month 234, 1864. 





FLOWERS 4c. 
BY E. 8. RAND. 

‘Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that 

swingeth, 

And tol's its perfume on the passing air, 

Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 

Thus sung Horace Smith, in years gone by, 
in one of the sweetest floral poems which the 
English language has produced,—a verse 
which speaks'to the heart, where its measured 
_@adences flow in sympathy with the uprising 
love of Nature which springs unbidden, and 
sends forth its music to gladden many a rugged 
path of life. 

The love of flowers is universal; it is an old 
melody, which, first attuned, in earliest time, 
in the golden age of legendary lore, has come 
down to us, growing more mellow and sweeter 
asit chimed through the centuries, and now, 
as then, echoed, with a music akin to that of 
heaven, in the human heart. 

And this floral music has not been without 
its deep and lasting influence: little may we 
know of the countless paths of life which it 
has made brighter, and which have, long ages 
since, ended beneath a grassy, flower sprinkled 
grave; but we see it breathing over us from 
the acanthus leaves of the Corinthian capital, 
sounding from the silence of medizval marble, 
and echoing, again and again, in the rieh 
strains of deathless poesy. It is one of the 
links binding the present to the past, joining 
us in sympathy with those who lived long ago; 
and while we gather the rose, the lily, or the 
violet, we but renew a pledge with the olden 
time, and our hearts beat in sympathy with 
the universal heart-beat of the human race 
for centuries. 

- There is a secret influenee arising from these 
bright gems of nature, which imperceptibly 
makes one holier and purer. 

And for this let the love of flowers be en- 
couraged. Develop it inthe mind of a child. 
Let him grow up surrounded by flowers, and 
be assured that, in the garden of the heart, 
the blossoms will unfold, and golden fruit ri- 
pen in after years. 

We have said that the love of flowers is uni- 
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We have said that plants breathed and 
drank ; and so, as living beings, they have 
many different modifications of the same or- 
ganization. What is nourisiment and life to 
some is poison and death to others. Who has 
not been seized, when entering some well- 
stocked green-house, with the desire to carry 
home some of the floral treasures? and who 
has not been perplexed what to choose ? 

And with reason: some plants will flourish 
with window culture; others droop and die. 
Our subject, again: itis to tell you what to 
choose that we have taken our pen. 

Your neighbor, the florist, grows tuberoses 
to perfection ; yours are profuse in leaves, but 
never bloom: we will tell you the secret of 
culture. 

He has violets all winter, and you sigh for a 
green house: it is not necessary; he des not 
= his violets in the green-house ; you may 

avé them, as well as he. . 

And once again : admire as we will and must 
the exotic beauties of our gardens and green- 
houses, there are floral treasures few have 
dreamed of. . ' 

The road sides, the fields, the meadows, the 
river side, the woods, are teeming with them 
—delicate flowers, graceful grasses, filmy ferns, 
radiant lichens, and lovely mosses. 

Have you never gathered these? Then let 
us take you by the hand on some sunny day in 
early June, and lead you with us. Sit with us 
on the lap of Nature, and cull her precious but 


“ever-revewed store, and you will find a new 


and unimagined pleasure, a joy as free as God’s 
own sun and air, the child of sunlight and 
vernal breezes. 

Did you ever think of the difference in 
meaning between the two verbs, to Live and to 
exist? Did you ever think how few people 
live, compared with those who exist? Did 
you ever think there may be a blindness far 
worse than loss of vision—a blindness of the 
spirit’s eye to the beauty which the hand of a 
bountiful Creator has so lavishly spread around 
us? And again ; for this I write to tell you of 
that beauty, to open the eye to it; not to tell 
you where to find it, for it is everywhere on 
this broad earth: but, by pointing out its most 
striking features, to gradually lead you to see 
it all around. 

And from this “contemplation of Nature’s 
beauty there is but the uplifting of the eye to 
the footstool of the Creator. 

As we began, so let us end, in the soulful 
poem ,— 

“ Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divinea, 


My sou! would find, in flowers of God's ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines.” 


Glen Ridge, A pril, 1863. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


(For Friends’ Intelligencer.) 
THOUGHTS IN FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


We're gathered in the “house of prayer,” both 
hoary age and youth, 

Come, it is said, to worship God in spirit and in 
truth ; 

Yes, gathered here, how many forms with hearts 
shut out from view, 

Perhaps ’tis well, we cannot tell, the false ones from 
the true. 

And why should I desire to know, or why desire 
to see? 

Could I but feel my own ‘was right, it were enough 
for me, : 

Then give me strength, for 1am weak, and give me 
perfect sight ; 

Yea, give me wisdom, Gracious One, to choose my 
ways aright. 

But there are those with us to-day, come up to sac- 
rifice 

And prayers and praises from their souls, like mora- 
ing incense rise ; 


We love to meet those saintly ones, though each 
may bear a cross, 

For surely the Refiner’s fire hath made them free 
from dross. 

Solemn and voiceless, calm and still, and clothed in 
robes of faith, 

They wait to know the Master’s will, and what the 


Spirit saith, ' 

And they are blessed—dear pilgrim band—trav’ling 
the narrow way, 

For every night of trial passed, brings nearer end- 
less day. 

And here are some, bound by the dear traditions of 
their youth, 

So firmly bound they scarce can grasp a single ray 
of truth ? 

O could they let the vision in, when Jesus passeth 
by— 

0 could they hear like Samuel—and answer “ Here 
am I,” av id 

And there are others, who hav€ come to while their 
time away— 

But do they ever think of this—“ the value of a 
day!” 

Phoughtless, and bright, and joyous ones, waste not 
these precious bours ; 

Oh! waste them not in fancies vain, to-morrow is 
not ours. 

And here are others, just awaked from danger’s 
dream of ease, 

And from their sinking ship have cried to Him who 
rules the waves; 

Olp! it is well that they are bere—met in the Sav- 
iour’s pame— 

For He kath promised He woold be e’en in the 
midst of them. 

And others sit with us to-day, whose conflicts are 

+ severe, 

They strive to keep the narrow path, yet mammon’s 
courts are dear ; 

They love to look toward Canaan, and the peace 
that epringeth there, 

But the world doth almost blind them, with its 
bright and fitful glare. 

And they love the “ Man of Sorrows,” of whom it 
once was said, 

Hehad in this luxurious world, not where to lay 
His head ; 

And they love the glittering tempter, that Jesus did 
refuse, 

But they cannot serve two masters—Ob! let them 
wisely choose. 
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And there are those of “ Sardis” here, who live and 
yet are dead, 
Awake ye, e’er your guiding star hath ceased its 
light to shed ; 
Ye have heard and have received the truth—let it 
not be in vain, 
Bat be watchful unto strengthening the things that 
‘ yet remain. 
Behold the Laodiceans too—I feel their presence here, 
Their hearts seem influenced by nought of hatred, 
love or fear, 
I cannot picture what they are, nor yet what they 
are not, 
Except that like the charch of old, they’re neither 
“cold nor hot.” 
A temple of such deadened stones, our God will 
never bless,: 
as He loveth not such useless things, such lukewarm 
lifelessness., . 
Go read ye what He saith to such, though ia their 
pride confined, 
“Ye know not ye are miserable, naked, pogr and 
blind.” 
And go _ — the counsel that he gave the church 
e of old ; 
Yea, go ae buy white linen, and the tried, refined 
, Bola; 
Anoint your eyes with eye-salve, e’re the day be too 
far spent, 
Be chastened, for he loveth you—be zealous and 
Z . repent. 
- And others still are here to-day, to seek some blot 
or blame, 
Yes, they are watching at the feast to put the guests 
: to shame ; 
But do they know or do they heed, that while they 
wait for barm, 
, The “ Ruler of the Feast” is here, and hath made 
bare His arm! 
Then pe ye hence, ye busy ones, nor seek occasion 
ere, ; 
But rather seek to know yourselves, and make your 
titles clear ; - 
For heard ye not how God hath made and formed 
us, one and all, . 
That for ourselves and unto Him, we each must 
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For Thou alone can give us strength, and teach our 
hearts to know, 

That when Thou speaks Thy will to us, it must be 
ever 80. . 

Yea, let thy presence rest with us, directing all our 


ways, 

That all may seek the house henceforth, with hum- 
ble prayer and praise, 

Grant that in place of lifeless form, malice ‘or 
vanity, 

We come together in the life of love aod unity. 

A. H. @. 
2d mo. 14th, 1864. 





LOSING THE HAPPY OUT OF THE HEART. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 

A mother being about going from home ona 
visit, told her little boy and girl not to go 
through a gate at the bottom of their garden, 
which opened into a woods. The children were 
very ha@ppy within the prescribed limits for a 
long time after their mother had gone, but at 
last in.their play, having reached the gate 
through which they were not to pass, the little 
boy began to feel an earnest desire to go into 
the woods. He persuaded his sister to follow 
him, and through the gate'they went. Nothing 
appeared to disturb them, and after some ram- 
bling and playing about, they returned, having 


concluded not to tell their mother where they 


had been, unless she asked them; she had not 


Notwith- 


He knew he had done wrong, and 


e could not help 


stand or fall? \ When seventh-day night came, and the little 
And for ay chosen people—ye follo i of th®| boy had been washed for bed, he and his mother 
4am ‘ ° 
z bat ; commenced’ to have a nice talk, as they usual] 
ws oe all ppilutions, while yey ye have &| had at that em James, for that was’ his en 
? ‘ 


























could not keep his sad secret any longer fro 

his kind mother, so he told heg what he and his 
sister had done ; and then in some sort to show 
her that her command was needless, he said 


Your works, and faith, and patience, have kept you 
in the light, 

Let not — woman Jezabel, seduce you from the 
right. 






Lo! she hath done much evil, and continues still to 4, 

She hath known the depths of Satan, and would 
show his works to you; 

But heed a not her sophistry, nor hearken to her 
word, 4 

And her voice amongst the children—Oh! let it not 
e heard, 

Father !*we are all here to-day, Thou seest every 

- one, » 

Thou knowest who has called on Thee, and who de- 
nied Thy Son; 

Break down the strong and bolted doors, and enter 
Thou each heart, 

That Thou may teach us what we are, and show us 
what Thou art. 

Our pride, our wills, ourselves are strong, help us to 
put them down, 

Help us to stand erect, and gird the pilgrim’s 
armor on, 



































































































that nothing had happened to them—they did 
not fall into the water, did not get their clothes 


wet,and that no bears had come to eat them 
up. The mother let him know that something 
did befall them, and that they had lost some- 
thing, and urged her little boy to think what it 
could be. Perhaps she meant they had lost 
the habit of obedience, and would be easily led 
to do wrong again ; or perhaps she meant they 
had lost her confidence. The little boy could 
not think for a long time, of anything he had 
lost. He knew that he had his ball safe, that 
his knife was in his pocket, and that his slate- 
pencil was at hand when he wished to us it. 
But as he continued to think, he remembered 
how uneasy and uncomfortable he had been all 


expected them to disobey her,and never thought ~ 
of enquiring whether they had been obedient, 
as dutiful children would have been. 
standing this, the little boy did not feel com- 
fortable. 
notwithstanding he was continually reasoning 
to himself against the propriety of the command 
his mother had given him, i 

feeling unhappy. 
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the week, and at last in a low sorrowful voice 
pesaid, “ Mother! I did lose something in the 
woods—I did. lost the happy out of my 
heart.” 

Such was truly the case; such is always the 
case when we. knowingly violate the commands 
and wishes of those who have the right to di- 
rect and control our actions. Such is the result 
to us, whenever we disobey our Heavenly 
Father’s commandments. We lose the happy 
out of our hearts, the moment we break through 
any of the limits which he has assigned us. 
We may be very merry with our friends, whilst 
we ar@out of the bounds of the Truth, in our 
language, in our demeanour, in our following 
the foolish fashions, in our participation in the 
parties and vain amusements of the world, but 
there is secret uneasiness with it all. The mer- 
riment is not comfort,—the boisterous mirth is 
not joy Whatever we may say to the contrary, 
we have lost the happy out of our hearts.— Phil. 
Friend. , 





Prom the Public Ledger. 
EMANCIPATIUN IN RUSSIA. 


It seems that the question of Emancipation 
is not our own alone, but that of the world. In 
Russia it comes up under the abolition of serf- 
dom. In India, of caste; in Turkey, of the 
freeing of races that for twelve hundred years 
have been tributary to the Mohammedans. In 
China, the abolition of the Tartar dynasty is 
the question; and in this country, of Negro 
slavery. The question naturally arises, how it 
happens that so many of these discussions o¢- 
cur at once? No doubt all such agitations 
have a tendeney to produce an excited state of 
the political atmosphere. But beyond that, the 
rapid increase of human knowledge hurries on 
the progress of events, so that what it would 
have taken centuries to effeet in former times, 
will now be crowded much more densely into 
the pages of history. The revolutions of ages 
are now, through newspapers and the press, 
wrought out in fifty years, and vibrate through 
the globe. 

The workings of the emancipation in Russia 
have now begun to show themselves in a re- 
markable manner. An English clergyman has 
spent five years in Russia for the purpose of 
examining the effect of the change, and if his 
report is to be credited, the success of the Em- 

Alexander's scheme has been complete. 

v. J. Long was allowed, it seems, according 

to the Independent, to travel freely and mix 
with the people of all classes, even the test 
enemies of the scheme, and he says all the 
fears of statesmen have so far been digappoint- 
ed. There have been no outbreaks, or disor- 
ders, or riots of any kind, although twenty- 
three millions of serfs have been made ftee 
men. There has been no decline of industry, 
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but, on the contrary, an increasing desire to 
earn money to buy land. The price of land is 
rising, and more houses are being built now im 
one year than formerly in six. The appraised’ 
value of the country bas been increased beyond 
all computation. The new wants of the people 
give a great impulse to trade. 
and religious improvements are equally rapid. 

Kight thousand school-houses have sprung into 

existence. Municipal institutions have already 

grown up, and the official journal of St. Peters- 

burg contains now an imperial ukase for the 

organization of a system of provincial and dis- 

trict representation in what must be considered 

the germs of a parliament. In the view now, 
of all intelligent Kussians, their emancipation 

scheme has proved a great 
ried through by the firmness of one man alone 
against many obstacles. 


sible remarks and not alittle sound philosophy. 
We commend it to the attention of 

contented individuals who are forever seeking « 
to disturb the harmony which should exist a 
between the workman and his employer. We ae 
find the letter in a Boston: 


fabric, from coarse to fine. 
dollars 
legal holidays are the only ones I lose. I live 
well and manage to have something to show at 
the end, of the year—say one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 
the large sums. your columus‘make-mention of 
as the yearly gain of the trading classes. [am 
aware of it and. what is fortunate, it fails to 
disturb me in thé least, for I remember that 
healthy thrift is like a tree—at first only the 
@rig, then the trunk, followed by branches, 









Educational 


success, though car- 








LABOR AND CONTENTMENT. 
The appended letter contains some most sen- 


those dim 








per :— 
‘“T am a mechanic—lI work the raw to the 
My wages are two 
per day by the year. Sick days and 


It is insignificant compared with 


and not'too hurriedly either, lest the toughened 
process be overleaped; the firm, solid, capa- 
cious tree is matured. ‘The lesson is, that real 
growth comes from belowand works up. Gold 
in the beginning and fine gold later in the day. 
Industry and day wages have laws—I know it. 
To my next year’s earnings, I unite my lest 


year’s savings-—and with the same expenditure 


of effort my gains enlarge. 

“So saith the law of thrift. I don’t live 
meanly,I assure you. Good food is my victuals, 
and liquor isn’t my drink. The tobacco market 
I never seek. I go to church all day Sun- 
days and am none the worse for it; and pay 
my pew-rent. I have time, there, among other 
privileges, to see who goes, and think of 
those who stay away, and calculate a little 
about them, too. Conclusion—that those who 
attend pay the smallest pew tax and get the 
least harm into the bargain. Another item is 
worth knowing in these fast days, namely, not 
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to indulge in likings for all the ‘ dazzles’ which 
ert. and cunning invent and fling temptingly 
before every dollar that is earned. ‘To go with- 
out this, and go without that, may cross a 
little, but it has in it virtue, force, to sweeten 
later periods ; it isn’t neither a self-acting one, 
it comes like its sister virtues, by acquirement 
only—it is an accomplishment. Thus reason- 
ing, I am content to work well at day wages 
—not disturbed to repeat that A or B makes 
year'y fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, for 
ides the luxury of toil, there is luxury of 
thought, that growth comes from labor, while 
waste wears away at the top. Primarily, day 
gvages and growth; secondarily, ease and de. 
cay.’ — Scientific American. 





INFLUENCE OF FOOD UPON THE IENTELLECT. 


Very few well-informed persons dispute the 
fact that the nature of the food taken by man 
has an influence upon his brain or mental 
power. It is unquestionable that certain kinds 
of food are injurious to beasts, and produce or 
tend to induce disease; and this peculiarity 
has a proportionate evil effect upon the animal 
part of man. Other matter taken into the 
system for refreshment or luxury, such as 
drink or narcotics, has also some influence 
ve the character of those who partake of it. 

ational traits and characteristics are thus 
developed, and we see Germans and Hollanders 
heavy, slow thinkers, solid rather than bril- 
Jiant, and given to sluggishness rather than 
bodily activity. Cannot the cause of this be 
found in the ;quantity of beer, tobacco, and 
highly seasoned cookery which is consumed by 
the people ; and may we not trace some of the 
prominent traits of the French character to the 
quality of diet and drink they subsist on? 
Whatever conclusion we may arrive at (for the 
question is an open one, and susceptible of 
much discussion), we may not venture to dis. 
pute the results of actual experiments on this 
subject, made by learned physicians; some 
2 am of their researches we append: here- 
with :— 

In the excellent work of Prof. Moleschott, 
of Zurich, Lehre der Nahrungsmitiel, fur das 
Volk, the influence of diet on the intellect is 
dwelt upon at great length. “It-is a well- 
known fact,” says this philosopher, “that 
change of food has transformed the wild cat 
into the domestic fire-side companion; from a 
carnivorous animal, with short intestines, it 
has, by gradually becoming accustomed to 
other food, become transformed into another 
being, enabled by a long intestinal canal to 
digest vegetable food, which in its natural 
state it never touches. Food, therefore, makes 
the most rapacious and perfidious animal in the 
world an inmate with map, agreeing with chil- 


dren, and rarely, except to a close observer, * 


revealing its former guileful character. Are 
we, then, to wonder, that tribes of men become 
ardent, phlegmatic, strong or feeble, coura- 
geous or cowardly, thoughtful or unintelligent, 
according to the different kinds of aliments 
they take? If food is transformed into blood, 
blood into nerve and muscle, bone and brain, 
must not the ardor of the heart, the strength 
of the muscles. the firmness of the brain, the 
activity of the brain, be dependent upon the 
constituents of food?” Again, in treating of 
the diet of the artist and literary man, the 
author states that “ a well-baked bread ayd lean 
meat, combined with young vegetablés and 
such roots as are easy of digestion and contain 
a considerable proportion of sugar, form a 


wholesome diet for thinkers and poets ; a large © 
quantity of leguminous seeds, heavy bread, © 


rich gravy, and greasy meat, create those irri- 
table, morose, and almost always slender states- 
men, who have permitted gloomy thoughts and 


gloomy imaginations to eclipse all happier 
views of life in them, or that they have come. — 


to consider rods and fetters as the most im- 
portant promoters and protectors of civiliza- 
tion.” ‘ 

To the Reverend Professor Haughton of 
Trinity College, Dublin,—a philosopher who 
has enlarged the bounddries of many depart 
ments of science,—we are indebted for an ad- 
sirable physiological investigation (published 


in the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical — 


Science) the results of which have estab- 
lished the curious fact that the greatest, or per- 
haps we should say, the hardest thinker is the 
greater eater. 

Professor Haughton states that men a 
ed in mere manual routine labor, require only 
a vegetable diet, whilst those who are engaged 
in pursuits requiring the constant use of the 
intellectual faculties must be supplied with food 
of a better kind—7. ¢., mixed animal and veg- 
etable aliments. 

These interesting experiments of Professor 
Haughton open up a wide field of curious and 
interesting inquiry. Is vital activity a mere 
modification of chemical force, and is the ex- 
planation of all the phenomena of living beings 
to be found in the domains of chemistry and 
the various physical sciences? Nodoubt many 
of the changes which take place during the 
different stages in the life of an animal can be 
clearly traced to the unmodified action of the 
various physical agencies, but there are others 
which are not so easily explained, and which 
some physiologists refer to the operation of a 
force which they regard as distinct from all 
others, namely, the vital. It should, however, 
be remembered that this force, as it is called, 
never evidences its independent nature by any 
unaided manifestations of a material character. 
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, practice this exhortation! As He who hath 


-that man’s religion is vain.” . 
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It has never been proved that any portion of|stacle to be overcome in rendering it available 
matter, however small, has been caused to|is the difficulty in the interior regions of trangs, 
shange its position in space by the sole agency | porting it to the coast, the only means of trans- 
of the vital power. portation avgilable being on the backs of mu 
(To be continued.) who can carry only from three to four hundred’ 
pounds at a load. ; The Egyptian and Sea Island 
i cotton grows in all this region with an improved 
ae ones oe Koopeth ie Saaee fineness and length of staple, and the-wild cot- 
but’ others alee “But what ;: lague is the ee coreces SNe Slag oe bee 
tongue of ‘one whose heart has a or very lit- Say Seproved in quallty and of roster vales,| 
donne, Te tn warty member, of hme un mar Man the ce re 
deadly poison set on fire of hell. “By thy words ; er 


thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 


pen The native cotton yieldsin eight months, 
shalt"be condemned.” How should Christians Fe ee eee ening 


on large plantations will be continuous labor, 
It is said that there are two seasons to.the yield 
of the wild cotton, and that the’ tree’, which 
sometimes grow to the height of twenty to 
twenty-five feet, continue to thrive for'ten years. 
The cultivated cotton of foreign varieties seems, 
to differ from this habit of periodicity, and un- 
folds a continuous and uninterrupted harvest, 
and becomes perennial.— Herald, " 






















called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation. And let those who are giveo 
to much idle, unprofitable talk, but neverthe- 
less wish to be considered Christians, take 
warning from these words: “If avy man 
among you seem to be religious and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
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The Commissioner of Agriculture has re- 
ceived through the State Department, from C. 
F, Winstow, Esq., United States consul at 
Paita, Peru, eleven specimens of cultivated and 
wild cotton, grown in the Chiva valley. Some 
of the specimens are very fine and valuable. 

In a communication to the Secretary of State, 
accompanying these specimens, Mr. Winslow 
states that the influence of the internal troubles 
of this country has extended to Peru, in com- 
mercial and agricultural respects. The neces- 
sities created by the almost total suspension of 
supplies of cotton from the United States have 
stimulated its production in the inter-tropical 
regions of Peru. Cotton was cultivated by the 
ancient Indian population that flourished un- 
der the Incas, for their common use, but was 
wholly neglected by the Spanish invaderg, and 
ran to waste; but the climate and soil being 


particularly adapted ed its growth, it has contin- supplies come forward slowly. There were small 
ued to flourish as & wild plant. Rich planta-| .aies for home consumption at $6 00 a $6 25 per 
tions have been laid out in the valley of the] barrel for low grade and good superfine, $6 50 
Chiva—a river bottom, averaging more than| $6 75 for extras, $7 00 a $9 50 for extra family, 
two miles in width aud extending from the bay|®™4 at higher figures for fancy lots, according to 
to the Andes. The cultivation has been very|Q@*lity. Rye Nour ae at $6 25 In Core 
successful, and a quantity of the cotton is gg snaastm ae ecu for inieetbaiieha 
being exported o England. The suecess of red Wheat at $) 60 per bushel. White ranges 
the initial experiments made by Messrs. Gar-} from $1 70 to $1 90. Sales of Rye at $1 35 per 
land and Duvall have encouraged the institu-| bushel. Corn comes forward slowly, and yellow is 
tion of similar enterprises, with Peruvian a - ae at = - = oe oes on senee 
. : : a a 85 cents. e_ last sa y Maltw 

favorable. to its caltiation., ‘The. production |"! 1 Barley mnges from $1 60 to 1 58. 

; : ae oe Szzps.—Sales of Cloverseed at $8 25 a 8 40 per 
of the staple in this region is likely to be- 


: ; 64 lbs. Timothy is unchanged. Sales at $3 60 
come important and exceedingly remunerative| per bushel. Flaxseed is unchanged. 700 bushels 
to those engaged in it. 


The greatest ob-| sold at $3 25 per bushel, chiefly at the former rate. 
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» Mean of the week 44.0. 
Same time last year 36.29. - ® 
' Homer Eacuvs. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frovr and Meat.—The Flour market is dull, and 
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